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THE WALK—JOHN AND HENRY. 


The sun was shining warmly, and every thing 


looked as happy as you could wish. 


the puppy was as playful as a kitten. 


The four | instructions they receive. 
children were jumping and skipping for joy, and 
Mrs. Had- 





has ceased fur awhile his mischievous tricks, and 
is drawing figures on a slate; and lively little 
Caroline is reading aloud the Child’s Book on the 
Soul. But who is this pensive looking little girl 
who sits so quietly by the side of Isabel, the eldest 
sister, and who appears so attentive to what is 
read, while her fingers are employed making bob- 
bin? It is blind Susan; one of the sweetest, and 
most interestlng creatures in the world. And what 
a kind sister is Isabel; she watches her steps, an- 
ticipates her wishes, and is a sort of guardian angel 
to this unfortunate little girl. 

On Susan’s account, Mrs. Wentworth instructs 
her children at home, fearing if she sent her blind 
child to school, she might not receive from her 






3) school-fellows that delicate regard that should be 


| paid to one in her situation,iand be subjected to 
mortifications; while at home she is ept cheerful 
by the society of her sisters, and benefited by the 
She was, at the time I 
am speaking of, ten years old. Pleasing in her 
appearance, amiable and gentle in her manners, 


ding took Charles by the hand, and their father) and intelligent beyond her years, for she possess- 


led little Mary. Puppy ran sometimes before, and 
sometimes behind them, while John and Henry 


ed great natural quickness of parts, and being shut 
out from those objects that divert the mind, and 


followed, with their arms around each others’| having unwearied pains bestowed on her by her 


necks. 


Mrs. Hadding told Charles that he must 


mother, she had acquired more information than 


never speak cross words to his little brothers andj| many little girls of her age possess, who have all 


sister, but be kind as Henry and John were. 


the advantages of sight. This morning, after the 


Charles thought he would try and listen to hear| younger members of the school had been dismiss- 


what they were saying. 


I will tell you what he) ed for their usual sports and exercises, and taken 


heard, for I think it would give you another rea-| Susan with them, each striving for her hand, that 


son for governing your mind. 
‘¢ What do you wish to do, after we get home, 
Henry?” 


‘*Why John, you know that Lam doing that 
He teld us that 


hard sum, to please our teacher. 


she might be her protectress, Isabel and her moth- 
er were left alone, when the following conversa- 
tion took place; ‘‘ Do you know, Isabel,” said 
her mother, ‘‘ that Dr. Carter has returned from 
Europe, and performed several successful operae 


he should like to see whether one in the class|tions on the eyes, having attended particularly to 


could get it out alone. 
at it?” 

‘* No, I never mean to touch it again. 
do it, and there’s no use in trying. 
of it, without being vexed.” 

‘*My dear brother, do not say so. 


Are not you going to work | that branch of his profession?” 


I can’t} dear Susan?” 
I can’t think) examine her eyes, for your father always thought 


**And are you 
thinking, mother, that he might do something for 
‘© Yes, my love, I intend he shall 


her blindness was occasioned by films which might 


You will| be removed; but during his life she Was too voung 


never be a good, useful man, if you do not become |to be submitted to the operation; but if it can now 


more patient. Now doing such a hard sum will 


be performed with success, I shall not regret the 


take a great deal of time, and cost a great deal of} delay, for I think her blindness will have been no 


patient thought. 
as the man in the store has every day, to write his 
accounts down in the day-book and ledger. 
must learn to take our accounts when we get to 
be men. And writing in our writing-books, and 
doing our sums, will prepare us to keep accounts, 
and keep store, or be useful in some other way. 
Let us govern ourselves. 
thoughts, and fix them upon our lessons, and al- 
ways do our duty.” 


But not so much time or trouble | disadvantage to her, and what a gift restored sight 


will be to her!” ‘*O mother, if Susan could re- 


We | ceive her sight, I should indeed be happy.” ‘I 


will call on Dr. Carter, and bring him to see her,” 
said her mother; ‘‘ in the mean time I leave it to 
you to prepare Susan for the operation; but do 
not speak with certainty of success; for, should it 


Let us govern our|not terminate favorably, how great would be her 


disappointment!”” When Isabel was alone with 
Susan, she told her what her mother had propos- 


Children, take the advice which John_gave to| ed, and asked if she were willing to have the oper- 


Henry. [ Stories to Teach me to Think. 











NARRATIVE. 





THE BLIND GIRL RESTORED TO SIGHT. 


I wish my young friends could be really ac- 
quainted with the interesting family I am about to 





ation performed. ‘‘ Yes, willing; dear sister. I 
do not fear the pain at all; but, Isabel, you have 
almost made me forget my blindness, you have 
been such excellent eyes to me. I sometimes feel 
a desire to see the beautiful world, with its bright 
sky and sweet flowers, and the faces of those I 
love; yet I enjoy nearly as much in hearing you 


describe; but as they may not have the pleasure of | describe them as if I really saw them, and I am 


a personal acquaintance, I will make them as well 
known to each other as I can, by faithfully de- 
scribing them; and now invite them to follow me 


afraid I cannot do as well for myself as you do 
for me, and should be committing many faults 
from not knowing as much as others do.” Isabel 


in imagination to the neat and pleasant parlor of| quieted these fears by assuring her she would con- 


Mrs. Wentworth, who is seated with her family 
around her, at their customary employments. 
Lucy, the youngest daughter, sits on a low stool 
nearest her mother, hemming a handkerchief, and 
is occasionally reminded of her work by a gentle 


tinue to be her guide; and the next day her eyes 
were examined, 

The doctor pronounced it a case in which there 
was little doubt of success, and the following 
Tuesday was appointed for the operation. This 





tap on her head from her mother’s thimble. James| was a period of anxious expectation to this affec- 





tionate family, and when the day arrived, every 
countenance wore an expression of deep concern, 

The younger children were so alarmed lest 
Susan should be hurt, as they expressed it, that 
they were sent from home, and there was the hush 
and stillness of death throughout the house. Su- 
san bore the operation with great fortitude. She 
had been told how much depended on her keeping 
perfectly still, and faithful Isabel, who was at her 
side, encouraged and supported her, though she 
suffered even more than Susan from apprehension, 

As soon as the operation was over, she was r 
moved to a darkened room, and a close bandage 
placed over her eyes, so that her friends were yet 
to suffer a painful suspense as to the success of 
the operation. She was to be kept perfectly quiet, 
and no one. was admitted to her chamber except 
her attendants, for several weeks. 

**Can she see? can she see?” the children in- 
quired, with one voice, when they were permitted 
toreturn home. ‘‘ What did Dr. Carter do to her 
eyes?”’ asked Caroline. ‘‘ Mother,” said little 
James, ‘‘ did he take out Susan’s eyes, and put in 
new ones? Charles Bond told me he guessed 
that was what he would do?” 

** Dr. Carter, my children,” replied their moth- 
er, ‘performed an operation on Susan’s eyes 
which is called couching. Be patient, and I will 
endeavor to explain to you how films or cataracts 
are removed from the eyes. It is quite a simple 
but very delicate operation. A cataract is a hard 
substance, which forms over the eye, so as to ex- 
clude the light, like a shutter to a window; some- 
times it is thin and transparent, more like a cur- 
tain, so that a light can be dimly discerned. In 
couching, as it is termed, a small delicate instru- 
ment is introduced, which pushes this hard sub- 
stance from before the pupil of the eye, and after 
a time it dissolves; sometimes I believe -it is ex- 
tracted. The sight of the eye having beew so long 
unaccustomed to the light would be dazzied by its 
sudden admission; so that your sister is yet to 
remain in darkness some weeks, before it can, be 
determined if she see at all.” 

‘But you think she will see, and so does Isa- 
bel, and so do I,” said little James; ‘‘and when 
she does see, how many things we shall have to 
show her.” 

‘*You know, mother,” said Lucy, ‘‘ that she 
could hardly believe when she felt the hard rough 
bulb with her fingers, that it could ever produce a 
beautiful flower, though Isabel explained to her 
how the leaves were folded up in the bud. May 
I take the glasses into her room, mother, that she 
may see the hyacinths the first thing, she will be 
so surprised.”” They were all impatient for the 
day to arrive on which the bandage was to be re- 
moved; but none more so than James. When 
alone with Susan he would try to induce her to lift 
it a little, —‘‘ Do! sister, just enough to see my 
hand,” he would say, but she kindly taking it, 
would urge him to be patient; telling him to wait 
a little longer. She had become so accustomed 
to darkness, that she was less anxious than those 
around her, that the day should arrive when she 
would be released from what appeared to them a 
prison of darkness. 

But it was a little world of her own, and she had 
perhaps fewer vexations than those who see all 
that is passing around them; and this little world 
was brightened by a cheerful disposition and a 
happy heart, whith no rgpining thought ever 
clouded. Caroline said she wondered if Susan 
would know her. from the other sisters; and va- 
rious were the articles they collected to exhibit to 








her gaze. James came to the door of her room 
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one day, loaded with treasures, books, maps, toys, 
&c.; he was not allowed to bring them in, but the 
sly little rogue slipped into his pocket a whole 
company of soldiers, contained in a small box, the 
gift of his uncle on his birthday; these he ranged 
in military order upon the table. 

** Now, Susan, the first thing you look at after 
you have seen us all, must be my soldiers, —and 
promise you will look at the captain first, because 
he is the prettiest. And do not go feeling along 
by the table as you used to do, or you will knock 
them all over.” ‘* But how am I to know the cap- 
tain from the rest of the company, my dear boy?” 
‘** Oh, by his red coat and epaulette, to be sure,” 
said James. ‘‘ But you forget that I cannot tell 
one color from another. How many things I shall 
have to learn, even from you my little brother, if 
God iz so kind as to give me sight!” 

At last the day arrived which was to crown the 
wishes, or disappoint the hopes, of this anxious 

~family. Noone but her mother and the doctor 
“were present when the bandage was taken off. 
Susan’s first exclamation was, ‘‘ I can see! I can 
see!” and, throwing her arms around her moth- 
er’s neck, she said, ‘‘ what do I not owe you and 
the kind physician!” Several articles were pre- 
sented to her by Dr. Carter to ascertain if she had 
any notion of them. He held hia knife to her, 
and she éalled it scissors; but, by applying it to 
the touch, she exclaimed, ‘‘a knife!” She had 
been so accustomed to depend on this sense to as- 
certain the size and shape of things, that it was 
some time before she used her sight for this pur- 
pose; and she had no idea of distance, but would 
put out her hand to grasp things that were really 
quite beyond her reach. When it was announc- 
ed that she could see, the feeling of joy was not 
easily repressed; the children were almost wild, 
and were not easily restrained from rushing into 
her room. Isabel was the first admitted, and the 
meeting was truly affecting. Susan could not re- 
strain he#feglings on beholding, for the first time, 
this tenderly Beloved sister, and the tears of both 
flowed freely. 

he next admitted was lovely little Caroline, 
with her favorite cat struggling in her arms, and 
running to Susan, she said, ‘‘here is pussy; I 
knew you would like to see the good Tabby. Is 
she as pretty as you expected?” ‘* Yes, quite as 
pretty, but a very different color. I thought, from 
her smoothness when I stroked her, she must be 
blue; every thing soft and smooth I imagined that 
color.”” Gentle Lucy brought a rose, which she 
placed in her sister’s hand. With this she was 
delighted, and said it was the prettiest thing she 
had yet seen. James, who with difficulty had 
been kept back, was the next toappear. ‘Well, 
Susan, now your shutters are opened, you can see 
me. Mother, put me on my new suit, because | 
thought you would like to see the bright buttons; 
don’t you think them pretty?” ‘‘ Yes, very 
pretty; but, my dear boy, what a little fellow you 
are! I thought you would look a great deal 
taller.” With this, James, who felt himself quite 
an important personage, stretched up and said, 
** But I am a big boy, Susan, and you will think 
so, when you see Charley Bond, who is a month 
older than I, and not near as tall.”’ 

What a happy group was here assembled, each 
striving to make the scene pleasant to her who 
had been released as it were from prison, and ad- 
mitted into a new world of light and beauty! It 
was spring,—that delightful season when nature 
seems waking from the sleep of winter, and to be 
rejoicing in her own productions,—that Susan be- 
held for the first time the varied beauties a spring 
day exhibits. Young as she was, her heart was 
alive to the impression such scenes produce; ‘and 
she seemed, while gazing on the fields dressed in 
their earliest verdure, and the mild evening sky 
tinged with the hues of twilight, to hold commu- 
nion with that Beinggwho has made this beautiful 
world which we inhabit, and opened to us so many 
sources of delight and happiness. 


she began to droop, and those eyes that so lately 
had opened to the light of heaven showed an un- 
natural brightness, and her cheek a heightened 
color,—as you have seen the trees in autumn 
dressed in their gayest foliage just before they 
yield themselves to the death of winter. 

By the advice of Dr. Carter, who had become 
deeply interested in Susan, she was removed to 
her aunt’s in the country. The pure air, and the 
green fields, seemed for atime to give her new 
life, and she went bounding about, gathering wild 
flowers for which her knowledge of botany had 
given her a great fondness, Isabel was still her 
devoted attendant, and was quick to discover that 
this appearance of renewed health was not to be 
depended on. Others, who saw Susan only occa- 
sionally, thought it was the over anxiety of this 
affectionate sister that led her to think disease was 
concealed under so fair an appearance of health; 
but they were soon convinced that she was not de- 
ceived. Gradually her strength failed, and symp- 
tums of a fever appeared. Her mother was sum- 
moned to her bedside as soon as danger was ap- 
prehended. She was greatly shocked at her 
altered appearance, but there was a mild resigna- 
tion in her countenance that gave a calm to her 
mother’s heart. She was aware that her situation 
was dangefious, and she spoke freely to her moth- 
er of dying. Mrs. Wentworth, unable to restrain 
her feelings, burst into tears. ‘‘ Do not weep, 
mother, she said, for | am going where flowers 
never fade, and where we shall not need the sun 
by day, nor the moon by night. When my young 
companions hear that I am dead,” she continued, 
‘*they will say, ‘ How sad, that she should be taken 
away so soon after she had received her sight!’ 
but tell them, dear mother, that I am willing to 
give up all that has been lately bestowed upon 
me, and to close my eyes again on this world, to 
open them on a better. They will not understand 
the feeling that I have aboutedeath. It once ap- 
peared to me a sad and gloomy thing to be laid in 
the grave; but God has not only given me a sight 
of this world, but has opened to me the glories of 
another, and has brightened the passage to it. 
Tell them to love and obey this good God, and he 
pwill make their dying bed as happy and peaceful 
as he does mine.”” She then requested Isabel to 
repeat to her a favorite hymn, to which she listen- 
ed with an expression of countenance which seem- 
ed to beam from another world; it was the fol- 
lowing: 

**O! when the hours of life are past, 
And death’s dark shade arrives at last, 
It is not sleep, it is not rest: 

*Tis glory opening to the blest. 

Their souls in heaven are cleansed from sin 
Through Christ, who there receives them in; 
There each shall wear a robe of light 
Like his, divinely fair and bright. 
‘There parted hearts again shall meet 
In union holy, calm and sweet; 

There grief finds rest, and never more 
Shall sorrow call them to deplore. 
There angels shall unite their prayers 
With spirits bright and blest as theirs, 
And light shall glance on every crown 
From suns that never more go down. 
No storms shall ride the troubled air, 
No voice of passion enter there; 

But all is peaceful as the sigh 

Of evening gales, that breathe and die. 
For there the God of mercy sheds 

His purest influence on their heads, 
And gilds the spirits round the throne 
With glory radiant as his own.” 

After this exertion she appeared extremely ex- 
hausted, and Isabel, seeing her mother was much 
overcome, drew her gently from the room. The 
religion that Mrs. Wentworth had faithfully incul- 
cated upon her children, was her support in this 
trying hour. The closing scene of life, under any 
circumstances, brings with it a solemnity, that can 
soften the most rugged nature. Death comes to 


There was a the aged like a reaper to cut déwn the ripe grain, 





ripeness in this child which is the too sure presage and place it in the garner of the Lord of the har- 
of premature decay; and it was not long before vest; and we acquiesce, because ‘it is their time 





to die.” But to the young it is like the scythe of 
the mower, that cuts down the flower, both bud 
and blossom; and the hopes of those who were 
anxiously watching its opening bloom suddenly 
perish, and the heart of the fond parent is torn 
with an anguish such as none but a parent’s heart 
can know. Susan was indeed a lovely flower. 
She was like some choice foreign plant, which we 
shelter with care, watch with assiduity, and love 
and admire for its very delicacy and seclusion. 
She faded, and seemed still more lovely; she 
sickened, and became still more dear; but no af- 
fection or care could shield her from the destroy- 
er; he came,—and she meekly bowed her head, 
and died; and we have good reason to believe she 
now blooms in the Paradise of God. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
CONVERSION OF THE ANGLO SAXONS TO cHRm®, 
TIANITY.—No. 7. 4 

When every thing was ready, Edwin king of 
Northumbria convened his witeno-gemot, or par- 
liament to consult on the subject of Christianity. 
The place of meeting, called Godmundingham, 
was near the present city of York, which my young 
readers will find on the map to be situated on the 
river Derwent. The name Godmundingham sig- 
nifies, a residence under the protection of the 
gods. The place had a temple for the purpose of 
celebrating the ceremonies of their idolatrous wor- 
ship. The high priest of the pagan religion, which 
Edwin had before that time acknowledged, was 
known by the name of Coifi. Though we have 
no certain account of any agreement between him 
and the king, it is not improbable that he had 
promised the king to favor the adoption of Chris- 
tianity as the religion of the kingdom. When the 
king called upon the members of the assembly, to 
deliver their opinions on the question proposed for 
their consideration, Coifi expressed his views 
without hesitation. He said there was no virtue 
nor any advantage in the religion they had pre- 
viously cultivated; that none of the king’s servants 
had been more zealous for the worship of their 
gods than he had himself, and yet many had en- 
joyed more of the royal gifts and honors, and had 
prospered more abundantly in every worldly ad- 
vantage than he had done. ‘‘If,”’ added he, 
‘* our gods had been of any use, they would have 
done more for me who have been heretofore their 
most devoted worshipper. I conclude therefore 
that if this new religion has any thing better to 
offer, we should do well to examine and adopt it 
without delay.” ° 

It may be observed that Coifi was desirous of 
the favor of the king, and avowed himself to be 
influenced by a desire for worldly advantage and 
prosperity. Hence we may conclude that if there 
was not a secret agreement between him and the 
king, he knew or was fully persuaded that the bias 
of the king would incline him to adopt the new 
faith, and that by using his influence in favor of 
Christianity, he would be more likely to obtain the 
king’s favor than by opposing it. 

The next speaker manifested a greater desire 
for happiness in a future life. His speech has al- 
ways been considered remarkable for its pathetic 
simplicity and untutored eloquence. Happy would 
it be for many men of the present age, if, with far 
greater advantages, they would manifest as much 
gocd sense and as much concern for happiness 
hereafter, as was manifested by this rude and un- 
learned Saxon. 

‘** Thus appears to me, O king,” said he, ‘‘ this 
present life of man upon earth, in comparison with 
that eternity which is to us unknown. It is as if 
you were sitting with your officers and servants at 
a feast in the time of winter. A fire is kindled in 
the middle, but it snows or rains, and the storm is 
raging without. Then comes a sparrow that 
quickly flies through the house. It enters at one 


door and passes out at the other; while it is with- 
jn it is not pelted by the storm; but that is but for 





the twinkling of an eye, the shortest space of 
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time; and from the winter it quickly passes again 
into the winter and escapes from your view. 
Such appears to me the life of man. What may 
have preceded it, or what will follow’after it, we do 
not know. Therefore if this new doctrine brings 
us the least degree of certainty respecting the fu- 
ture, it is of so much importance that we ought to 
follow it.” 

The result of these deliberations, and the final 
close of the narrative may be expected in the 
next number. G. 











MORALITY. 





THE WAY TO DISPEL MELANCHOLY. 

Cymon was one day tired of play. He did not 
know what to do with himself. He had been 
making a boat, aad had cut two of his fingers, and 
made them all tender, with his work; and so 

felt uncomfortable in body as well as in mind. 

P ue mother put some cerate upon his hands, 

nd bound up the fingers which were cut, This 
relieved the outward suffering; but that which was 
within was not so easily cured. He walked about 
the house, not knowing what todo. He felt mis- 
erable. He wished that it was tea-time, bed-time, 
—any time, rather than the beginning of a long 
afternoon. 

At last Cymon said to himself, ‘‘ I am resolved 
what todo. As I cannot think of anything which 
will give me any pleasure, I may as well go about, 
and see if I cannot do some good. If I candoa 
little, it will be better than none.” 

So Cymon walked along, to see what good he 
could do. He went into the shed. The axe was 
lying down by the wood, and he took it up and put 
it into its place. He put the wood, too, in order 
a little, so as to make the shed look neat; and 
then he went into the kitchen. 

His mother was at work there, and several of 
the doors were open. 

‘¢ Ah,” said Cymon, ‘I'll shut all the doors.” 

So he went about, and shut the doors carefully. 

His mother looked up, and said, ‘‘ Thank you, 
Cymon.” 

Cymon did not answer, but he began to feel 
better, already. 

Cymon found his ball lying in the entry. 

*¢ Ah,” said he, ‘‘ Ill take care of my ball.” 

‘© And of my books too,” he continued; for the 
moment that he took up his ball, -his eye fell upon 
two picture-books, which were lying upon a chair. 
He took up the picture-books, and carried them 
away towards the shelves in the back chamber, 
where they belonged. As he was carrying them 
along, he saw his little brother sitting down upon 
the floor, and trying to mend his whip. The lash 
had come off, and he was trying to tie it on. 

‘* Ah,” said he, here is another chance to do 
some good. I will help my little brother mend 
his whip.” 

So he sat down by the side of him, and began 
to bind on the whip-lash with a small cord which 
he drew from his pocket. Little Alfred—for that 
was his brother’s name—looked on with an ex- 
pression of great interest and pleasure in his coun- 
tenance. When it was done, Alfred did not thank 
him for it; but he looked so delighted, when he 
found that it was fastened very securely, and 
would snap, that Cymon was more than paid for 
his labor. 

Cymon then carried his ball and books up to 
the shelves. Just before he got there, he thought 
that Alfred had no particular means of amusement, 
and that he would be aiding his mother, if he 
were to take care of him. ‘‘ Yes,” said he to 
himself, ‘‘ that will be a way to do good.” 

So he went, and asked Alfred if he should like 
to help him put the playthings in order. Alfred 
said, yes; and then they both went all about the 
house, and gathered together all the picture-books 
and playthings they could find, and carried them 
up to the shelves where they belonged. They 
were careful to go and come very still, and to shut 


all the doors after them, so as not to disturb any 
body. 





Then Cymon went to work, to put them in or- 
der upon the shelves. He wanted Alfred to help 
him; but Alfred preferred to sit upon the floor, 
and look at the playthings, which were collected 
there, before they were put up. Cymon let him 
do as he pleased. He knew thrt the little fellow 
was not old enough, yet, to understand the beauty 
of system and order, and so he did the work 
himself. 

Just as he got them all neatly arranged, his 
father came up into the chamber to see what he 
was doing. Cymon took a great deal of pleasure 
in showing his father how neatly he had arranged 
everything—the books all on a shelf, the various 
sizes separated—the carts, and tops, and balls, and 
blocks, and farm-houses, on other shelves, neatly 
arranged; and all those which were broken were 
put by themselves on the lowest shelf, the parts 
carefully brought together, so that they could 
easily be mended. 

‘Very well,” said his father, ‘‘ I am glad to 
see that. And new, this evening, we will carry 
the broken playthings down stairs, and I will get 
out the glue pot, and some little nails, and we will 
mend them all up nicely. 

** Yes, sir,” said Cymon, ‘‘I should like that 
very much.” 

‘© You see,”’ said his father, ‘‘ if you are going 
to keep your playthings in such good order as 
this, I must certainly mend up the broken ones for 
you. And now come down to supper.” 

‘*To supper!” said Cymon. ‘It cannot be 
supper-time.” 

‘* Yes,” said his father, ‘‘the tea and the hot 
cakes are all ready.” 

‘‘Why, father!” said Cymon, ‘J thought it was 
only the middle of the afternoon.” 

It was supper-time, however, truly. The long, 
dull, stupid afternoon, which Cymon had looked 
forward to with such dismal feelings, had glided 
insensibly and rapidly away, and supper was 
ready. Cymon went down stairs, saying to him- 
self, ‘‘I have made a discovery. Doing good isa 
grand way to dispel melancholy, and make the 
time pass swiftly and pleasantly along.” 

[Rollo’s Correspondence. 
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THE BISHOP AND HIS BIRDS. 

A worthy bishop, who died lately at Ratisbon, 
had for his arms two fieldfares, with the motto, 
‘* Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing?”— 
This strange coat of arms had often excited atten- 
tion, and many persons had wished to know its 
origin, and it was generally reported that the bishop 
had chosen it for himself, and that it bore refer- 
ence to some event in his early life. One day an 
intimate friend asked him for the meaning, and 
the bishop replied by relating the following story: 

Fifty or sixty years ago, a little boy resided at 
alittle village near Dillingen, on the banks of the 
Danube. His parents were very poor, and, al- 
most as soon as the boy could walk, he was sent 
into the woods to pick up sticks for fuel. When 
he grew older, his father taught him to pick the 
juniper berries, and carry them to a neighboring 
distiller, who wanted them for making hollands. 
Day by day the poor boy went to his task, and on 
his road he passed by the open windows of the 
village school, where he saw the schoolmaster 
teaching a number of boys of about the same age 
as himself. He looked at these boys with feelings 
almost of envy, so earnestly did he long to be 
among them. He knew it was in vain to ask his 
father to send him to school, for he knew that his 
parents had no money to pay the schoolmaster; 
and he often passed the whole day thinking, while 
he was gathering his juniper berries, what he could 
possibly do to please the schoolmaster, in the 
hope of getting some lessons. One day, when he 
was walking sadly along, he saw two of the boys 
belonging to the school trying to set a bird-trap, 
and he asked one what it was for? The boy told 








him that the schoolmaster was very fond of field- 
fares, and that they were setting the trap to catch 





some. This delighted the poor boy, for he recol- 
lected that he had often seen a great number of 
these birds in the juniper wood, where they came 
to eat the berries, and he had no doubt but that he 
could catch some. 

The next day the little boy borrowed an old bas- 
ket of his mother, and when he went to the wood 
he had the great delight to catch two fieldfares. 
He put them in the basket, and tying an old hand- 
kerchief over it, he took them to the schoolmas- 
ter’s house. Just as he arrived at the door, he 
saw two little boys who had been setting the trap, 
and with some alarm, he asked them if they had 
caught any birds. They answered in the nega- 
tive; and the boy, his heart beating with joy, 
gained admittance intothe schoolmaster’s presence. 
In a few words he told how he had seen the boys 
setting the trap, and how he had caught the birds, 
to bring them as a present to his master. 

‘*A present, my good boy;” cried the school- 
master; ‘‘ you do not look as if you could afford 
to make presents. Tell me your price, and | will 
pay it to you, and thank you besides.” 

‘*T would rather give them to you, sir, if you 
please,” said the boy. 

The schoolmaster looked at the boy as he stood 
before him, with bare head and feet, and ragged 
trowsers that reached only half way down his 
naked legs. ‘‘ You are a very singular boy!” 
said he; ‘‘ but if you will not take money, you 
must tell me what [ can do for you; as I cannot 
accept your present without dving something for it 
in return. Is there anything I can do for you?” 

‘**Oh, yes!” said the boy, trembling with de- 
light; ‘* you can do for me what I should like 
better than any thing else.” 

‘*What is that??? asked the school-mas‘er, 
smiling. ; 

‘* Teach me to read,” cried the boy, falling on 
his knees; ‘‘ oh, dear, kind sir, teach me to read.” 

The schoolmaster complied. The boy came to 
him in all his leisure hours, and learnt so rapidly 


bleman, who resided in the neighborhood. This 
gentleman, who was as noble in his mind as in his 
birth, patronized the poor boy, and sent him to 
school at Ratisbon. The boy profited by his op- 
portunities, and when he rose, as he soon did, to 
wealth and honor, he adopted two fieldfares as his 
arms.” 

**What do you mean?” cried the bishop’s friend. 

‘*T mean,” returned the bishop with a smile, 
** that the poor boy was MyYsELF.” 

















RELIGION. 











THOU SHALT NOT COVET. 

There was one of the kings of Israel who reign- 
ed between eight and nine hundred years before 
the birth of Jesus Christ, that coveted a piece of 
land owned by one of his subjects, whose name 
was Naboth. This Naboth was a good man; and 
he valued his land which the king wanted, because 
it had belonged to his fathers. But as it joined the 
king’s gardens he had set his heart upon having 
it, and he tried very hard to induce Naboth to let 
him have it, offering to pay him for it; but Naboth 
would not consent to let him have the inheritance 
of his fathers, for God had commanded that the 
land should not be sold. (Levit. xxv. 33; Numb. 
xxxvi. 7.) 

At this, the king was displeased; went home, 
laid himself down upon his bed, and refused to 
eat. His wife seeing this, asked him what the 
reasonswas that he was so sad; he then told her 
what had passed between him and Naboth. The 
king’s wife was a very bad woman, and she at 
once made up her mind to get the piece of land 
which her husbad coveted. So she told the king 
not to be sad, but to get up and eat bread, and she 
would get him the land, for that he was king of 
Israel. So she wrote letters in the king’s name to 
the officers who lived in the same city with Naboth, 
ordering them to proclaim a fast and to accuse 
Naboth of blaspheming God; and to procure two 
false witnesses, who should testify against him, and 
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that they should then carry him out and kill him, 
stoning him to death. The principal men of the 
city to whom the king’s wife wrote, did as she 
commanded, and Naboth was falsely accused, 
cond mned and stoned. When the king heard 
that Naboth was dead,he probably thought he could 
now go and take the land. But God had seen 
what the king and his wife had done, and he sent 
a hely prophet to the king, to tell him that God 
had seen his works, and that he would surely 
punish him; for that, as the dogs had licked up 
the blood of Naboth, so the dogs should lick up 
his blood; and that the dogs should eat up the 
carcass of his wife when she died. 

And thus it happened; for when the king was 
slain in battle the dogs licked up his blood; and 
when his son was slain by an arrow from the bow 
of Jehu, he was cast unburied into the field of Na- 
both; into that very field his father stole. And 
when the king’s wife died, having been thrown 
from a window, her blood was sprinkled upon the 
wall, and on the horses; and the dogs eat her up. 

Thus you see the dreadful result of breaking 
God’s commandments. Who would have thought 
that because the king at first only coveted the vine- 
yard of Naboth, that it would have resulted in his 
breaking also the sixth, the eighth, and ninth 
commandments; for you see he killed Naboth, he 
stole his land, and he bore false witness against him. 

Think also of the dreadful punishment which 
God inflicted on the king and all his family; for 
in less than twenty years they all perished. At 
one time seventy of his sons were slain, and their 
heads piled up in two heaps near the gate of the 
city. Surely God visits the iniquities of the fathers 
upon the children. 

Remember, then, dear children, that God has 
said, Thou shalt not covet; and that breaking this 
commandment leads to breaking others. 

I want you to learn an answer to the following 
questions: 

Who was the king that coveted Naboth’s vineyard? 

What was his wife’s name? 

What was his son’s name that Jehu slew? 

Who was the prophet God sent to warn the king? 











EDITORIAL. 


ANNA AND EMILY.-=No, 3. 

One day the little girls had failed in their lesson, 
and Anna’s mother punished them slightly. They 
both promised to do better another time, so as soon 
as breakfast was over, next morning, they took the 
geography and began to study. When aunt W. 
came into the parlor, she found them see-sawing 
backward and forward, and making a great noise by 
reading aloud in a sort of-sing-song way, which 
plainly proved that they had very little idea of un- 
derstanding the lesson. 

In a few minutes they stopped, quite exhausted 
with the violence of the effort they had been making. 

** Don’t you think we shall have a good lesson to- 
day, aunt?” asked Emily. 

“Why, I don’t know. I think 1 could teach youa 
better way of studying than this, if you are both will- 
ing to try my way.” . 

‘* I think this is a good way,” said Anna. 

“In the first place,” continued her mother, “ it 
looks very odd to see you rocking back and forth, 
this way.” 

** Oh we can study better so; we can learn ou les- 
sons better than we can sitting still.” 

** But why?” 

** Oh I don’t know,aunt,only we have got used to it.” 

** Yes, that is the only reason. Now, for my part, 
I can study better when I am perfectly still. It is be- 
cause I am used to studying so. I wish you would 
try to leave off this habit.” 

“ Well, aunt, we will,” said Emily. 

**T don’t want to leave off,” said Anna, 
study any other wav, I know.” 





“T can’t 


* T would to please my mother, I know,” said Emi- 
ly with an expression of virtuous indignation in her 
face. Anna could not help laughing. ‘ You look as 
grave as a deacon,” said she. 

‘* Well, deacons are very good people,” retorted 
Emily. 

In a few minutes the lesson was resumed, and 
Anna, who had refused to try her mother’s way, more 
for the sake of talking than any thing else, placed 
herself straight in her chair, and did not move until 
her lesson was learned. 

Emily found it very hard to leave off a habit in 
which she had indulged so long. She was very sorry 
that she had promised to try. But having said so 
much about it, she dared not give up. 

Some days after this little affair, both the children 
were studying aloud, while Anna’s mother was wri- 
ting a letter. Presently Emily asked, 

**Can you write while we study, aunt?” 

‘* Yes, it does not disturb me, because I have ac- 
customed myself to read and write where others are 
talking. But there are many people who would be 
disturbed by such a noise as you and Anna have been 
making.” 

“Then we ought to learn to study softly,” said 
Emily. 

‘“‘ Yes, and the sooner you begin, the better.” 

‘| like to study as loud as this,” said Anna, read- 
ing a sentence from the book she held in her hand, 
‘and I don’t believe there’s any harm in it. If it 
disturbs folks, they must get used to it, as my moth- 
er has.” 

The next day was Sunday. Anna and Emily had 
each a hymn to learn. After dinner they sat down 
with their books, to study. Emily tried to learn hers 
without making any noise, but Anna read hers over 
and over in a loud voice. 

‘“*T can’t read while you are making sucha racket,” 
said Roger, in a low tone, lest his father should hear. 
“Well, I can’t help it,” returned Anna, and she 
went on, studying. 

** Don’t study so loud, Anna,” said Walter from the 
other end of the room. 

Anna was a little afraid of Walter, so she changed 
the tone of her voice to a loud whisper. 

At last her father looked up from his book. 

** Anna,” said he, ‘I don’t wish you to disturb the 
whole family on the Sabbath. You must try to study 
with less noise.” , 

** Emily is as still as a mouse,” said Roger. 

“¢ Mother never minds it if I do study loud,” said 
Anna, looking half reproachfully at her father. 

*¢ We will not talk about it any longer to day,” her 
father answered. ‘‘ Just take your seat and let us 
hear no more from you until your hymn is learned.” 

Anna was obliged to obey. But she was sorry that 
her father was so strict. She wished she could be at 
the head of the family, and make them all mind her. 
She resolved, however, that if she ever had any chil- 
dren, they should never make any noise, or look cross 
or disobey her. 








VARIETY. 








Lying Punished, 

One day there happened a tremendous storm of 
lightning and thunder, as Archbishop Leighton was 
going from Glasgow to Dunblane. He was descried, 
when at a distance, by two men of bad character. 
They had not courage to rob him; but wishing to 
fall upon some method of extorting money from him, 
one said; “I will lie down by the way-side as if 1 
were dead, and you shall inform the Archbishop that 
[ was killed by the lightning, and beg money of him 
to bury me.” When the Archbishop arrived at the 
spot, the wicked wretch told him the fabricated story. 
He sympathised with the survivor, gave him some 
money, and proceeded on his journey. But when the 
man returned to his companion, he found him really 











** But we can try,” urged Emily. 


lifeless! Immediately he began to exclaim aloud, 
‘© Oh, sir he is dead! Oh, sir, he is dead!” On this 





** I don’t want to try,” returned Anna. 


the Archbishop discovering the fraud, left the man 


with the important reflection; ‘Ir is a dangerous 
thing to trifle with the judgments of God.” 


ee 
Manlike and G. dlike. 

A gentleman who had filled many high stations in 
public life, with the greatest honor to himself and ad- 
vantage to the nation, once went to Sir Eardley Wil- 
mot, in great anger at a real injury he had received 
from a person high in the political world, which he 
was considernig how to resent in the most effectual 
manner. After relating the particulars to Sir Eard- 
ley, he asked if he did not think it would be manly to 
resent it? ‘* Yes,” said Sir Eardley, “it would 
doubtless be manly to resent it, but it would be god- 
like to forget it.” This, the gentleman declared had 
such an instantaneous effect upon him, that be came 
away quite another man, and in a temper entirely 
altered from that in which he went.— Eng. Mag. 


—— 
Pause before you Follow Examples. 
A mule, laden with salt, and an ass Jaden with 


burden became lighter. After they had passed, t 
mule told his good fortune to the ass, who, thinking 
to speed as well, wetted his pack at the next water; 
but his load became the heavier, arid he broke down 
under it. 


—— 
Tongue of the Duck. 

When we consider the particular use which the 
duck makes of his tongue, we shall immediately per- 
ceive that it is endowed with great and unusual sen- 
sibility. ‘The duck, unlike all other birds, discrimi- 
nates its food, not by sight or by smell, but by the 
touch of its tongue. It thrusts its bill into the muck, 
just as a fisherman throws his net into the sea, and 
brings up whatever it contains; from this mouthful it 
selects by the tongue alone what is good, and every 
thing else is rejected.—Family Magazine. 











POETRY. 








‘FATHER, THOU ART GOOD.” 


‘If ye, then, being evil, know how to give good gifts un- 
to your children, how much more shall your Father which is 
in heaven, give good things to them that ask him!’*—JMait. 


My youngest boy, just five years old, 
Entered my room the other day, 
Who, just before, I had been told, 
Had something which he wished to say. 
With modest grace, he made his bow, 
I marked the tear-drop in bis eye, 
And kindly asked him—** Well, what now?” 
When sobking, thus he made reply. 
“1 found that peach delicious food! 
And I enjoyed it, while at play; 
My dear papa, oh, you are good! 
And that is what I had to say.” 
It was the gush of gratitude 
That tuned his voice and filled his eye; 
‘‘ Father of mercies! thou art good 
To all who dwell beneath the sky.” 
This child has taught me how to pray, * 
And how express my thanks to thee, 
What better language can we say, 
Than what this infant said to me? 
** Father of mercies, thou art good!” 
Is language fraught with filial love, 
Glowing with heartfelt gratitude, 
An incense which thou wilt approve. 
O, grant me grace to breathe it still, 
When I would speak my gratitude 
For blessings which my goblet fill— 
‘* Father of mercies, thou art good!” 
A — 
THE PRINCE OF PEACE. 
Come, children, hail the Prince of peace, 
Obey the Saviour’s call; 
Come seek his face, and taste his grace, 
And crown him Lord of all. 
Ye lambs of Christ, your tribute bring, 
Ye children, great and small, 
Hosannahs sing to Christ your King, 
O crown him Lord of all. 
This Jesus will your sins forgive, 
For you he drank the gall, 
For you he died, that you might live, 
To crown him Lord of all. 
Let all these children, Lord, be thine, 
When saved from Satan’s thrall, 
Then we shall meet at Jesus’ feet, 
To crown him Lord of all. 


D. C. P. 





Zanesville, Ohio, Dec. 27, 1839. 


wool, went over a brook together. By chance th 
mule’s pack became wetted; the salt melted, and 
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